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The Christian Register 


Significant 


Sentiments 


Our Oldest Government 


“It is startling but true to record the 
fact that the republican form of govern- 
ment set up when the Constitution of the 
United States was ratified in 1789 is, if 
the Empire of Japan be excepted*, the 
very oldest form of government of a great 
nation which now exists in the world.” 
These are the words of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University in 
an address recently in the Hall of Par- 
liament in Vienna, Austria. He went on to 
say: ; 

“On the whole the American people 
justly feel that under their government 
they have weathered many storms, have 
dealt with many grave problems and have 
demonstrated the principles of republican- 
ism in a way reasonably to satisfy both the 
demands and the hopes of men. So long as 
human nature remains imperfect, just so 
long will any form of government which 
rests upon human nature be imperfect too. 
The important question is not whether the 
republican mode of government as hitherto 
practised has reached perfection, but 
whether it is improving and can be fur- 
ther improved, and how it compares, even 
from the standpoint of perfection, with 
monarchy, with oligarchy, with fascism 
or with communism.” 

Dr. Butler suggested to the Viennese 
that the American experiment in govern- 
ment has useful lessons to teach to many 
of the older nations. 

*In Japan the sovereignty was divided be- 


tween emperor and people by the Constitution 
of 1890, which virtually made it a new govern- 


ment, and therefore hardly an exception.— 
EpiTor. 
Travel’s Savor 
For the vacation months the pagan 


point of view regarding travel is more 
appropriate than the puritan. One should 
travel for pleasure, not profit. So argues 
“J. W.” in The Birmingham Post. “They 
say—those who ought to know better— 
that travel broadens the mind. They really 
mean, of course, that travel broadens one’s 
experience. Minds remain narrow after 
leagues of travel. The narrowest minds, 
someone has aptly said, are frequently 
bounded by the widest horizons. We travel 
(let us admit it) mainly for change and 
pleasure and fun and new experiences 
and excitement, ready to pick up anything 
going in the intellectual line, of course, but 
primarily for pleasure and change. 

“To me”, says “J. W.”, “the savor of 
travel comes from the circumstance that 
pleasure in travel is a product of the 
moment, that delight is found in what 
you see and experience, and not so much 
in the things you think you ought to see 
in order to confirm long-formed ideas. 

“In such a way are discoveries made, 
adventure found round every corner, ro- 
mance discerned in every novel experience. 
In such a way has the idler, the rambler, 
a distinct pull over the tourist and that 
knowledgeable individual with programme 


cut and dried and movements regulated 
by the clock. To be sure, he has an ad- 
vantage in regard to ‘sights’, But I am 
willing to concede him that. If I happen 
on something that intrigues me—ywell, the 
‘sights’ will have to go, but I shall enjoy 
myself. 

“And what more, after all, ean one want 
from a holiday?” 


Another Factory Trouble 


A young woman, a member of my 
church, says a minister in The Sunday 
School Times, worked in a large umbrella 
factory (in Philadelphia), at that time 
considered the largest umbrella factory 
in the world. She said to me one day in a 
discouraged manner, “Pastor, I’ll have to 
hunt another job.” “What’s the matter?” 
I asked her. “Have they discharged you?’ 
“No, they haven’t discharged me.” “Well, 
hasn’t your factory enough orders to keep 
going all the time?” “No, not that at all. 
They have more orders than they can 
fill. But they haven’t enough electricity 
to keep all the machines going at once, 
and my machine has to lie idle part of 
the week and I lose so much time and pay. 
The trouble with this factory is, they 
have more machinery than power.” 


Progress under Democracy? 


“Does the vast extension of our horizon 
by disinterested men inerease their pre- 
eminence in the publie esteem over the 
public entertainer and _ sensation-pro- 
ducer, the time-server and the sycophant? 
Do the men and women of Europe, now 
vocal and conscious of their power, turn 
their backs on the temptations that have 
assailed kings and courtiers, do they im- 
pose upon the world those standards of 
Christian virtue so often flouted in high 
places? 

“Do they put aside the licence of the 
past and the things of the flesh? Do they 
shut the door on ambition and greed and 
envy, and preach from the housetops the 
duty of disinterested service? Do they, 
for the first time in history, place others 
above themselves? Do the new democracies 
of Australia, of the United States and of 
South America set a new standard of 
public virtue and of private morality and 
of resolute and self-sacrificing integrity? 

“Winally, does the new publicly-educated 


body of citizens manifest a steady and. 


growing interest in the things of the mind 
and the spirit? Has even one just man sur- 
vived the onrush of standardized clap- 
trap? 

“Let us answer this question by an- 
other”, says Douglas Jerrold, editor of 
the reactionary Hnglish Review. “Is there 
an honest man in the country who would 
dare to give any but a negative answer 
to each of these questions?” 

“So much for the practical results of 
material progress”, he says in his article, 
“What Is Conseryatism?’, explaining the 
present task of conservatism. 


(2) 


First, a Politician ’ 
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Probably more persons will concur with 
these recently uttered words of oe 
Edward M. House than at the time yy 
Hoover’s victory over Smith: . 

“The principal requirement [for a Presid 
dent] is that he should be a politician, . 
There is a lot heard these days about the 
business man in politics. Much has been 
made of what the man of commercial — 
affairs can bring to government. Person- _ } 
ally, I believe he ean bring little. ; 

“Handling men in politics is a very 
different thing from handling them in 
business. Business methods are also very 
different from those of politics. In the — 
latter the very first thing to remember — 
is that you are dealing with human beings. 
The minute you forget that, there is going 
to be trouble. Of course, in recent years 
business has been taking over some of the 
ideas of government. Slowly it has dawned — 
upon: business men that, if they conduct 
their concerns solely for their own benefit, — 
they are bound to fail. Nevertheless, I 
feel that a man once trained in business 
can never get the proper approach to. 
polities. 

“A government must be run for the good — 
of its citizens and with a regard for the 
future. There has been too much of the — 
‘after-us-the-deluge’ attitude. France and_ 
Russia have proved this. Of course, these 
are extreme examples, caused by extreme 
conditions. But they show what can result. | 
No government can be run for the benefit 
of business as such, or for any other class 
in particular. It must be run for the 
people, and when that is done business 
of itself will prosper. High tariffs do not 
foster prosperity if they harm the citizens. 

“This approach to government only the | 
man who has been trained in it can know, — 
Over and over again we have seen m en 
prominent in other walks of life enter 
politics and turn out dismal failures.” : 


| 


Work and Play 


“When you hear a master perform great 
music on a violin or when you watch a 
Pavlova expressing the music of the human 
body—arts acquired by years of the 
sternest discipline and self-control—when 
you are in the presence of such things, | 
is it work or play?’ 

“It is both’, answers Dr. L. P. Jacks. 
“Work and play have joined hands 
these things—art and industry have be 
come one. The highest kind of work and 
the highest kind of play are indistinguish- _ 
able from one another: two names for the © 
same thing. It is only on the lower level — 
that work and play seem to be opposed 

The educational system of the presen 
is mainly utilitarian, teaching men how to 
work, Dr. Jacks believes that a Groat ac 
reational university should be establishe 
where one will be taught how to tran 
form work into art and make it play. Hi 
suggests that the two systems of educatior 

“one for work and the other for play, will 
find as they get deeper into their busines 
that they are not two sytems but one, ee 
the leader of either of them will become 
the leader also of the other’. 
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his subjects. 


te OST of us have traveled longer or 

shorter distances in a motor bus. 
We have traveled comfortably and safely, 
and have reached our destination promptly. 
- We have watched the driver seated com- 
 fortably at the wheel, speculated on the 
actions and reactions of his mind, maybe 
‘known something of his revenue from 
wages and tips, and concluded that about 
all he had to do was to drive the bus and 
watch the scenery. 

But driving a motor bus has its com- 
| plications; and like every other job that 
| is worth anything has a story of effort, 
nerve, and character back of it. 

This is what one of them said to me, a 
‘driver who for four years has handled all 
‘sorts of buses, traveled the road from 
Quebec, Canada, to Miami, Florida, and 
along the way observed with considerable 
shrewdness the lights and shadows, the 
quips and cranks of human nature. After 
he had concluded his tale, he added that 
he had only related a minor part of it. 
“The big companies to-day require a 
eareful physical examination every month. 
The nerve-strain is such, pounding out 
250 miles a day on the average, that eye- 
sight, nerve, and general condition have 
to be regularly and rigidly tested. The 
buses weigh from 10,000 pounds up, are 

eight feet wide, and carry twenty passen- 
or more; but larger and more elabo- 
ones are being built all the time, for 
his way of traveling is becoming more 
d more popular. They will do six, seven 
nd eight miles an hour on one gallon of 
solene. And the companies reckon it 


of work. Men wre going into callings which did 

not exist a generation ago. 
series of cight articles, is telling the interesting 
stories of some of the more notable and familiar 
of these workers in modern industries. Our read- 
ers will remember that several years ago Tur Ruc- 
ister published “Talks with Toilers”, by Mr. 
Cotton, which gave intimate knowledge of the 
daily round of duties of men and women in well- 
established occupations. The railroad engineer, 
the ferry-boat captain, the policeman, were among 


Tu: machine age has created many new lines 


I 
The Motor-Bus Driver 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Mr. Cotton, in a 


devotion to all 


mile to operate them, including gasolene 
and oil, wages and upkeep. 

“The driver, unless a conductor is along, 
has entire charge of the tour. He not only 


drives the vehicle and looks after the 
mechanism, but makes all arrangements 
about baggage and seating, recreation and 
sight-seeing, restaurants and hotels, though 
reservations are usually made ahead from 
the home office. He also must have re- 
course enough to decide quickly what to 
do in case of accidents and delays. 

“We start at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, after getting up the baggage and 
settling seating arrangements. Seats give 
us no end of trouble. Passengers, of 
course, want to sit in front. On a long trip 
we can sometimes compromise by allowing 
one person to occupy a front seat one 
day, and exchange with someone else the 
day following. But some of them do re- 
mind you of children in their scramble for 
the best places. The majority of people 
who take the longer tours are middle-aged 
women, often school-teachers who are out 
not only for a vacation but to improve 
their minds. Many of them are interest- 
ing folks. They want the driver to tell 
them all sorts of things, from the horse- 
power of the engine to the distance from 
place to place; from the history of a town 
to the number of inhabitants. 

“Then there are the fault-finders: those 
who don’t see why we can’t make better 
time, or why we didn’t select different 
restaurants and hotels, or why the route 
had to follow that rough road. But gen- 
erally you meet fine people; and some of 
them treat you like a prince. 


New Occupations in a Machine Age 


In the present articles, the information is 
less familiar and certainly quite as interesting. 
Mr. Cotton says, “One-half of the world really 
doesn’t know what the other half is doing.” We 
depend on persons whose skill, carefulness, and 


of us make our efficient and 


swiftly-moving lives possible. These are the people 
who keep the wheels of industry and transporta- 
tion turning, get us to our destination safely and 
promptly, distribute the necessities of life, give 
us good roads,—in sum, provide us with that 
ultimate requisite, service. The reader will know 
these workers as human beings, with their prob- 
lems and satisfactions. 


“Bus drivers are usually paid by the 
mile. Average wages are $50 a week with 
all expenses; and it is not unusual for us 
to get from $20 to $40 a week in tips. 
But it goes easy; for when you reach a 
big town you take some of them along to 
see the sights; and it’s $5 here and $5 
there. Drivers on regular routes between 
large cities get from $60 to $75 a week, 
and a year-round job; and they don’t have 
to handle any baggage, either. But it is 
worth that much when you think of the 
wear and tear and nerve-strain. 

“T was driving from Boston to New 
York one hot day in August, with twenty 
passengers. Just outside of New Haven, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, the right 
rear inside tire blew out. I unlimbered the 
hydraulie jack, hoisted the bus, removed 
both tires—you understand buses have 
dual tires on the rear wheels,—put on one 
of the two ‘spares’, and started off. Fifteen 
miles further and the left rear inside tire 
blew out. After that damage was repaired 
I was left without a spare; but hoped to 
make New York, for the tires were new. 
But not that time—thirty minutes later 
the right rear inside tire blew out again. 
That meant a rather long delay while one 
of the old tires was patched. Meantime 
the passengers were getting impatient. 
The day was fearfully hot and oppressive. 
We were two hours late; perhaps they 
had a right to grumble. Three blow-outs it 
seemed to me were enough for that trip; 
but it turned out that it wasn’t. We had 
hardly been on the road fifteen minutes 
before the tire I had repaired went; and 
I found myself running with two good 
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tires on the right and two flats on the 
left. That never would do. You can’t buy 
bus tires except in the large cities. Finally, 
I shipped my passengers to New York by 
rail; and limped in myself around mid- 
night four hours late. 

“How did I feel when that last tire 
blew out? Like putting a stick of dynamite 
under the old boat! 

“One Friday I started from New York 
for a twenty-eight day trip to Cuba by 
way of Miami, Florida, with twenty-one 
passengers. The itinerary had been ar- 
ranged over the company’s scheduled 
route. However, at the last moment we got 
word that a flood had washed out the 
roads, necessitating a new route part of 
the way. We thought best not to tell the 
passengers lest they cancel the trip. But 
we made a mistake. They had arranged to 
have their mail sent to scheduled hotels. 
When they found we were making detours 
they began to ask questions. Nothing I 
could say satisfied some of them. They 
said the trip had been misrepresented. 
They wanted their money returned. They 
demanded that I turn back. One or two 
even went so far as to look up the 
chambers of commerce in towns we passed 
through, and present their grievances. 
Vinally they employed a sheriff to arrest 
me, But friends of the company in that 
community knew me, and assured the pas- 
sengers we were doing our best in view 
of the flood conditions. Well, we got to 
Miami finally, and made ready to take 
the boat for the eight-hour ocean trip to 
Havana, when a woman, a New York 
school-teacher, came to me, and she was 
indignant. She said she hadn't understood 
that the tour included an ocean journey ; 
and when asked how she had expected to 
get to Cuba replied that she thought it was 
a ferry, something like crossing the 
Hudson River. We left her in Miami with 
all expenses paid. 

“A bus driver certainly learns a _ lot 
about human nature. I left New York one 
Saturday morning in July for a tour 
through Canada. With us was a man and 
his wife whom I had been instructed by 
the management to take particularly good 
eare of, and to give a pleasant time, be- 
cause if they liked the company’s treat- 
ment of them, on their return to New 
York they were going to engage a trip to 
Europe from the same company. Trouble 
developed almost at once. Two valve- 
spring seats broke and tied us up two 
hours. We limped into Montreal late at 
night. And the next day being a holiday, 
the garages that might have repaired the 
damage were closed. That meant a day 
lost. When repairs finally were made they 
were not made right; and we broke down 
again between Montreal and Quebee, get- 
ting into Quebee at midnight. All the 
while I was wondering how those people 
who were to have had special treatment 
were taking it. They were quiet sort of 
folks and didn’t do much talking. On the 
way home, coming through the White 
Mountains, I thought I would test them 
out, so one evening at the hotel where we 
stopped I organized a mock wedding, made 
the man the father who gave away the 
bride, and invited his wife to play the 
piano. They had a great time. And when 
they got back to New York they told me 
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it was the most wonderful trip they had 
ever taken. 

“At best, the constant driving, the 
thought of that long heavy bus back of 
you, the traffic, and the one or two can- 
tankerous passengers—you will only find 
one or two—get on your nerves, after a 
time. We had one driver who, at the end 
of each season, Was a nervous wreck. But 
the company kept him on because he was 
reliable and careful. 

“Yes, we have varieties of accidents. 
Once, a bus I was in as conductor, slumped 
off the road into a ditch, and rolled clean 
over on her side. But she went down as 
into a feather-bed, and no one was hurt. 
One or two of the women got hysterical. 
The bus didn’t so much as dent a fender; 
but it took a truck and twenty-four 
Negroes, working four hours, to get her 
back into the road. Another day I was 
driving down a mountain, applied the foot 
brakes and hand brakes, and found neither 
were working. At the foot of the mountain 
was a sharp turn to the right. Things 
looked bad until I saw a lane leading 
directly away from the base of the de- 
cline. I just bounced her along that lane; 
and then explained to the passengers that 
I had mistaken the road. It doesn’t do to 


Social Structures 


Without them there would be no progress or reform 


At the recent Harvard Visitation Dr. 
A. N. Whitehead and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes joined in an adverse esti- 
mate of the present value of Protestant- 
ism. The former said that “Protestantism 
is showing unmistakable signs of decay”, 
and the latter added that there is an 
“ingrowing denominationalism which 
marks the decay of Protestantism”. 

To this I must enter a vigorous de- 
murrer. Neither of these charges is cor- 
rect, and both of them are wrong. The 
assertions show that the speakers have 
failed properly to pass judgment on what 
now are and always have been essen- 
tial elements in religion and in the 
growth of our churches. The problem in- 
volves the use of a strict term in sociology 
known as “social structures’, whose pres- 
ence and function are the only means 
which society has for earrying out its 
purposes. 

No gains are ever attained or can be 
attained without concentrated and con- 
certed joint action among those who be- 
lieve in the improvement of the conditions 
under which we hope to live and act as 
neighbors and citizens. 

These intellectual and religious forces 
must be focalized through some concrete 
agency which shall act as the guiding in- 
spirer and director. This ageney, by what- 
ever name we choose to call it, is the 
essential dynamie aggregation, large or 
small, whose presence in society is the 
means to the end. The gain which is sought 
has to be achieved through the medium 
of an institution for the accomplishment 
of whose purposes the members deyote 
their “life, liberty and fortunes”. Let it be 
understood that there is no escape from 
this law of progress. Harvard University 
and the Community Church in New York 
City are simply the means to the end and 
not the end itself. 


‘social energy or modify the structure al- 
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frighten them; and they never knew 
the hose line had sprung a leak, ma 
the air-brakes useless. 

“T have driven 1250 miles day and n 
in an emergency, almost without a stop. 
On that trip, in a sedan car, carryi 
parts for a wrecked bus, I drew up besi 
the road, let my head fall forward on the 
wheel, and slept. When I awoke I didn’t — 
know where I was, when I had stopped, — 
or how long I had been there: I must hay 
driven for some miles, asleep. At the en 
of that journey I went to bed at eigh 
o’clock in the evening; but was up at six 
in the morning and off on another tour, 

“You see a bus driver has no hours. Hi 
must get the passengers to the night sto 
on schedule. Whatever happens the pas- 
sengers must be kept satisfied—and the — 
passenger is always right. He must g 
through holiday traffic, work out of acci- 
dents, and seek the easiest roads. But ‘ee 


it all in all through the entire season, it’s 

a pleasant life; with perhaps no more 

than enough trouble to make it interest- 
ing. And one does learn a lot about human 
nature, with only an odd one here anil 
there to take the joy out of life. At the 
end, plenty tell you it was a great trip.” 


Next Week: The Chain Store Manager 


ep 


“The social forces are wants seeking 
satisfaction through efforts’, says Lester _ 
Frank Ward, “and are thus social motives _ 
or motors inspiring activities which 
either create social structures through | 


ready created through innovation or cona- 
tion.” That statement goes to the root 
the matter, and it thrusts upon us ee 
beings the challenge to build up these 
institutions and charge their batteries 
with sufficient ammunition and grace 
carry out the preambles which alway 
introduce the movement to the public. 

There never was a reform that was 
pushed through to a successful end with- 
out the making of a society that would 
further the objects accepted by the ad- 
herents. A one-man society is unthinkable. 
He may first lead by the affirmations of 
his ideas which he hopes to spreai 
through agitation; but to get the prin- 
ciple going and keep it in action, the 
creation of the club or party or agency 
is as necessary as the idea itself, That 
is what political parties are for. That is— 
what churches are for, and before they _ 
spring into being by reason of a flashing — 
ideal in the mind of an obscure reforme 
he never gets anywhere until he 
supporters to his cause, p 

Historically that was the meaning and 
function of the Anti-Slavery movement; 
but it demanded more than a Garrison or _ 
a Phillips to give it power. The pa 
which they organized and used to arouse 
public sentiment was the necessary sym 
bol by which their war-cry was made 


injustice and tyranny. 

My next defense of the church is, tha 
when it has accomplished its chief ob 
jective and has succeeded in stimulati 
the spiritual forces of the community, 
thereby raises the standard of 
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ere it is, and it then begins to take 
place among those institutions whose 
‘y purpose has been won when the 
ms of real advance and stability have 
hecome secured objects in the community. 
‘That is what, we call “The Law of Vanish- 
ing Institutions.” 

t But, be it remembered, the institution 
does not perish. Its imprint is thereafter 
indelible in the life of the town where it 
has stood and exercised its potent and 
helpful graces. It has lifted society 
higher than when it found it, and it leaves 
the coral reef of Civilization stronger and 
‘deeper and broader than when it entered 
the conflict. 

a. The gift of a hundred and twenty acres 
of woodland in the heart of New York 
State by a devoted Baptist deacon and 
his wife was the beginning of the present 
Colgate University, and the particular 
theology which those noble souls believed 
is no stumbling block to the present 
power of that splendid institution. I ad- 
mit gladly the accuracy of the title of 
Harry Elmer Barnes’ book, “The Twi- 
light of Christianity”. But where would 
this old world be if it hadn’t been for the 
imperfect but still splendidly-motivated 
church members who did the best they 
could with what they had to improve the 
standards of the human race? 

WititrAmM A. Woop. 
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Holy Place 


GORDON KENT 


Into this holy time and place, made 
“sacred by precious associations and im- 
Memorial traditions, we bring the varied 
burdens of our several hearts. That which 
is torn is laid here to be bound up. That 
which is withered is brought here to be 
restored, that which is poisoned to be 
cleansed, and that which is bruised awaits 
the healing touch. 

Here the suffering enter the sympathetic 
fellowship of those who also have suffered. 
The discouraged meet the kindly eye of 
those who have had their endurance tried 

to its utmost limit and still have found 


_ that dawn comes after dark, and peace 


after storm, and new strength after ex- 
haustion and victory after faithfulness. 
The waters hear not the ery of those 


| in peril, the stars heed not the appeal of 


a dying eye, the mountains are unmoved 
by the plight of the despairing and the 
groans of men cannot turn the sun a hair’s 
breadth from his course. But the human 
ear can quicken, the human eye can pity, 
the human hand can minister, the human 
yoice can bring assurance and human 
‘strength can lift up. Thus are we refuge 
and strength to one another, and we are 
all gathered here in a profound ministry 
of human love to human need. 

_ May we all give and may we all re- 
ceive. As we need comfort so may we give 
comfort. As we crave compassion so may 
we confer pity. As we long for love so 
y we bestow affection. To all who are 
hered here, alike to the dearest friend 
to the stranger within our gates, may 
consciousness of good will, kinship, 
d unity come like cloven tongues of fire 
d sit upon each of them. 

” 
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Unitarian Gains and Losses 


JOHN M. TROUT 


Mr. Trout, of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, has made a 
useful study, and his figures, with 
conclusions, are as nearly accurate 
as we may hope to find im statistics. 
As we have said, it is absurd to speak 
of such a loss as Dr. G. L. Kieffer ‘re- 
ported in The Christian Herald. We 
believe the real facts would show 
there has been no loss, but gain. Com- 
ment is invited. 


HE most impartial and reliable source 

for the study of denominational gains 
and losses is the decennial religious 
census issued by the Census Bureau of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
The last census issued in 1980 brings data 
for all denominations in the United States 
down to 1926, including that year. 


(1) These statistics are without bias 
for or against particular denominations, 
or religious groups. 


(2) Data is not drawn from so-called 
“denominational headquarters”, but is 
gathered directly from the churches them- 
selves. Only where absolutely necessary 
is information supplemented from printed 
sources. 


(8) The ten-year period tends to elim- 
inate accidents or special conditions such 
as might be reflected easily in figures 
for single years. 


According to this government report, in 
1926 there were in the United States 352 
Unitarian churches with a membership 
of 60,152. This does not include the mem- 
bership of eighteen federated churches of 
which Unitarians are a constituent part. 
Morever, this membership is almost en- 
tirely adult, whereas in some of the de- 
nominations membership as reported in- 
cludes a proportion of children under 
13 years of age ranging anywhere from 
15 to 18 per cent. 

The number of Unitarian members re- 
ported in 1926 is some 20,000 less than 
the number reported in 1916, but the 
census is careful to point out that in con- 
nection with the 1916 and earlier cen- 
suses some of the Unitarian churches re- 
ported constituency in place of member- 
ship, so that, as a result, the membership 
figures for the earlier censuses are some- 
what too large for fair comparison with 
the 1926 data, which includes actual mem- 
bership only. 

Study of the 1926 geographical distri- 
bution of membership’ in the Unitarian 
body shows increase in Middle Western 
areas compared with the 1916 membership 
even as this was reported. Ohio shows 
a gain in membership of 58 per cent., 
Illinois of 52 per cent., and Indiana of 
58 per cent., although the total member- 
ship in the last State is small, The most 
noticeable falling off appears in the far 
Western area and in New England. Cali- 


fornia reveals a decline of 24 per cent. 
and the six New England States together 
a decrease of about 37 per cent. On the 
other hand, in the matter of annual per 
capita contributions for all purposes Uni- 
tarians take front rank, with a record 
of approximately $54.00 per member in 
1926, as compared with a per capita an- 
nual average for the country of about 
$14.00. 


It should be noted also that from 1916 
to 1926 Unitarians increased their con- 
tributions for expenses and improvements 
in their churches approximately 130 per 
cent., which compares favorably with in- 
creases in other denominations. For the 
same period the Protestant Episcopal body 
shows increase of about 140 per cent., 
Northern Methodists 110 per cent., and 
Congregationalists 92 per cent. 

In religious education as this is re 
flected in Sunday-school membership, Uni- 
tarians hold their own, in common with 
some other smaller bodies such as Mora- 
vians and the Reformed Church. Some 
larger denominations show decided falling 
off, Congregationalists nearly 10 per cent., 
and Northern Methodists about 2 per 
cent. Figures for the Protestant Episcopal 
body are about the same as those for 
Northern Methodists. All of which suggests 
that effectiveness in religious education 
may be in inverse ratio to mass. 

At two points these census figures do 
seem to reveal weakness in the Unitarian 
body. The membership of rural churches 
(in open country or in communities with 
population of less than 2,500) is prac- 
tically negligible, being only about 8 per 
eent. of the whole. At the same time it 
should be noted that this remnant of 
rural churches is maintained at a stand- 
ard somewhat better than the average. 
In 1926 the average Unitarian rural 
church building had a valuation of $10,- 
225 as compared with an average for the 
country of $6,188. Annual expenditures 
for all purposes in the average Unitarian 
rural church stood at $2,101 as compared 
with an annual average of only $1,400 for 
rural churches in the country at large. 
In the second place, the strictly benevo- 
lent budget of the Unitarian churches does 
not seem to have advanced between 1916 
and 1926 in the proportion shown in some 
other bodies. In this respect between 1916 
and 1926 Northern Methodists showed an 
advance of 84 per cent., the Protestant 
Episcopal body of 54 per cent., and Con- 
gregationalists 81 per cent., while Uni- 
tarians show an advance of about 30 per 
cent. 

But attempt at regimentation in any of 
these respects fails and may become mis- 
leading. Denominations do not develop at 
the same rate and at all points equally. 
All of them, including Unitarians, reveal 
their own “dead centers” and points of 
retardation. At the same time the same 
denominations may show gratifying ad- 
vance in other directions. 
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The Future of Democracy 


Social philosophy that lies back of legislation in France and 
England interpreted by a distinguished liberal 


HERE is no question which is asked 

with greater frequency when men 
gather to discuss political and govern- 
mental matters than that concerning the 
future of democracy. While Professor 
Pipkin makes no attempt to assume the 
role of a prophet in the work under con- 
sideration*, he does, incidentally, a great 
deal to answer that question. In his study 
of the development of legislation as it 
affects ordinary men and women in the 
two great democracies of France and Eng- 
land, he shows us that in these enlight- 
ened countries, democracy is constantly 
being adapted so that its processes have 
the effect of constantly increasing the 
share in the shaping of national policies 
of the average man and of adding to the 
benefits in the distribution of the common 
good which come to him. 

In a time of distress and disturbance 
like the present nothing could be more 
encouraging to the student of social affairs 
than a careful reading of these volumes. 
The first volume deals entirely with the 
English experience; and while we in 
America are naturally more familiar with 
English social legislation than with that 
of France or other continental countries, 
Professor Pipkin’s treatment is exceed- 
ingly worth while because he deals with 
the various social movements as a whole 
and as part of one picture. Our common 
tendency is to consider them separately ; 
unemployment, housing, development of 
trade unions and social legislation by 
themsélves. One thing Professor Pipkin 
makes very clear,—“‘The meaning of free- 
dom for the average man and woman is 
closely connected with the political and 
economic history of England.” Also, quot- 
ing Toynbee, he states the fundamental 
philosophy which lies back of all social 
legislation as follows: “First, that where 
individual rights conflict with the interests 
of the community, there the State ought 
to interfere; and, second, where the people 
are unable to provide a thing for them- 
selves, and that thing is of primary social 
importance, then again the state should 
interfere and provide it for them.” With 
this fundamental declaration the whole 
history of Wnglish social legislation has 
been in line, although its philosophy has 
not even yet been accepted by the majority 
of people in Great Britain and certainly 
not by the majority in our own country. 

It is impossible in a review of this 
length even to summarize Professor Pip- 
kin’s volume on England. Suffice to say 
that he deals first of all with social legis- 
lation affecting the conditions of work, 
State and Factory Acts, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Child Labor, ete.; second, with 
housing and town planning; third, with 
pensions, and following that with such 
legislation as develops a national stand- 
ard of life——minimum wages, fair wages, 
ete. He discusses at some length the na- 


*SoOctAL POLITICS AND MODERN DEMOCRACIES, 
By Charles W. Pipkin. Two volumes, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $7.50. 


tional social insurance system and its ad- 
ministration; and finally the history and 
development of the British Labor Move- 
ment and its connection with social policy. 
It is obvious that Professor Pipkin is a 
genuine admirer of the policies of the 
British Labor Party and looks forward 
in the years to come to the triumph of 
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“The more interests a man has in life, the 

better he is able to get all the advantages 
of leisure without having any. Narrow 
sympathies are paid for by boredom and 
weariness.— Arthur Hoyle. 


The very existence of this church (the 
Unitarian) is a strong stimulus to the 
liberal tendency in orthodox churches. 

—lev. Robert T. Weston. 


Aye, if we’d think of death as the hand 
of nature it’d be no worse than lying down 
to sleep in a cornfield.—Aloysius Horn, 


We have a right to live as though there 
is a bridge of sunset bars which leads into 
a day that shall endless be. 

—Rev, W. W. W. Argow. 


Many a traditional idea which circu- 
lates among us seems eredible only be- 
cause we have never seriously examined 
it—R. Rothe. 


Two things are equally hard: to speak 
of a man’s merits in his presence with dis- 
cretion; to speak of his faults in his 
absence with love—Hthical Calendar. 


If the Devil is not quiet, and shows 
himself discontented, it is a certain sign 
that good is being done—Pope Pius. 


If anybody thinks he has a right to 
happiness in the shape of an uninterrupted 
flow of pleasant sensations, he is suffer- 
ing from one of the grossest delusions 
that ever haunted the human mind. 

—L. P. Jacks. 


We need to beeome conscious of our 
individual responsibility for corporate 
sins.—Archbishop of York. 


If you would know the foree of public 
opinion, advocate birth-control in 
Catholic Boston.—Frank 8. 0. Wicks. 


those policies as an indication of a growth 
in democracy and of the stability of a 
democratic form of government. 

The second volume, dealing with social 
legislation in France, is erammed with 
material, most of which is new to the 
ordinary student. For that reason, the 
second volume is in some way of even 
greater importance than the first. The 
fight which the men and women who have 
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striven for social progress have carrie¢ 
on in France has been on the whole mud 
more theoretic than that in Great Brita’ 
There has not been the practical, or pe 
haps one had better say pragmatic, poliq 
and hence the French developments 
pictured as a series of crises one 
the other; but at the conclusion of th 
crises it has been quite evident that legis- 
lation and public action have tended to 
give the advantage to the common man, 
It is significant that in both England and 
France the creative achievements since 
1920 have been more in the independen 
action of industry and labor themselve; 
than even in the Parliaments of Londo! 
and Paris. : 
Professor Pipkin points out that remark 
able as has been the story of post-war 
construction in both France and England 
the most important developments haye 
been in neither of those countries but ir ij 
the creation and use of the machinery — 
of conference and consultation through | 
the League of Nations and the Inter- | 
national Labor Office. He indicates that 
there well may be a determined conviction . 
“that international control must be use¢ 
more effectively to safeguard the liberties 
of workers and all people’. This conviction | 
that the rights of men everywhere cannot 
be left even to national legislation and 
control is one of the things which | 
grown up since the War; but without the 
experience of France and England be- 
hind them it would be utterly impossible 
to develop any sort of standards ‘or inter 
national legislation or suggestion. 
would be equally impossible to achie € 
any results in this field if it were not for 
the stalwart support of the leaders 
social thought in both the two great in 
dustrial democracies which are under con- 
sideration in this book. Both France an 
England have made great contribu 
to the common cause of democracy, but in 
different ways. As Professor Pipkin wel 
says, “France with her passionate deyo- 
tion to idealism, her militant enthusiasn 
for causes, will always freshen the con-— 
ception of men about their government 
England, holding fast to her practiea’ 
way of working out difficulties, will non 
the less strengthen anew the foundation 
of belief everywhere in popular govern 
ment. The world would be infinitely a poor 
place without traditions and the characte! 
of the peoples of England and France. 
In addition to the book itself Professo 
Pipkin gives us a remarkably complet 
index to British statutes dealing with th 
social politics, the organization in deta! 
of the Ministry of Labor in both Frané 
and England, and a further appendi 
dealing with the report of the Frenel 
Superior Labor Council and __ letter 
from M. Albert Thomas, Director of th 
International Labor Office. Finally, 
gives us an excellent bibliography deali 
with the whole subject, and the book itsel 
is remarkably well indexed. Social Politi 
and Modern Democracy is not meant 4 
a pleasant Sunday afternoon’s reading 
rather is it a complete reference book 3 
the student of history and economi¢ 
which no serious student can afford to t 
without. \ 
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Admirable Suggestion 
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fo the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :-— 


_ As you know, The Ohristian Herald 
offers annually prizes for the best church 
building (architecturally speaking). It is 
an excellent thing to have a church build- 
’ that combines beauty and utility. I 
ishoula like to suggest, Mr. Editor, that 
possibly the Trustees of Tur ReciIsTer 
would be promoting the effectiveness of 
our present churches if they were to es- 
tablish an annual prize for the best con- 
tents of a church building. By that I 
mean a church in which the awarding 
committee could report that in that 
ehureh the trustees had really been on 
tip-toe all the year to see that not only 
the business of the church was dispatched 
with rapidity and merit, but that all the 
- eommittees worked and accomplished the 
tasks assigned them. That all members of 
the parish responded readily and faith- 
fully to the duties assigned to them. That 
on Sunday morning the minister entered 
the church structure fully prepared for all 
the functions expected of him and that 
the organist and choir were perfect in 
their responsibilities. That every member 
of the parish was not only in his pew 
at the appointed time (by the time the 
organ prelude begins) and that all through 
the service he really participated in the 
: ‘service of worship. In other words, ap- 
_ proximate something like the Y. P. R. U. 
_ Efficiency Contest. It has seemed strange 
to me to be so interested in the material 
beauty and efficiency of a house of worship 
when the thing that goes on inside a 
| prize-church building may be far from 
beautiful and effective and spiritual. Is 
there any reason why we can’t have a 
healthy competition between our churches 
for the beauty and effectiveness of what 
goes on inside the church building? 


KENNETH C. WALKER. 


Boston, MASS. 


Appreciation 
To the Balter of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It was a real pleasure for me to read 
the article in the June 11 issue of THE 
Reeister, entitled “Organ Playing and 
Hymn Singing’, by G. Wallace Wood- 
worth. Would it be possible for me to 
secure a copy of Mr. Woodworth’s address 
before the Religious Art Guild at Hale 
Memorial Chapel of the First Church in 
Boston, given on May 19. I would like 
Ito be able to read it. As instructor in 
Music at Harvard University, Mr. Wood- 
| worth’s ideas on the subject would be 
“most interesting and well worth our 
-eareful attention. 

_ May I also say that I was especially 
erested in Mr. J. T. Sunderland’s letter 
n the June 18 issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
Rectster, entitled “Hymn of Jesus”, as 
is one of the beautiful melodies to be 
x by children as well as adults, in 

h the words are beautiful and inspir- 

g and in which no thoughts inconsistent 


,Harry Plmer 


The Christian Register 
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with our modern ideas of Jesus are con- 
tained. I think so much of this little hymn 
that I had a lantern slide made of it 
about eighteen months ago—copied from 
an old hymn book from which I sang at 
Unity Church, Cleveland, years ago when 
Mr. Hosmer was our minister—and in- 


tend to use it for our Sunday School 
children. 
Yours with much appreciation and 
interest, 


WALTER G. STEPHAN, 
Chairman of the Music Committee. 


First Unitarian Church,: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


For Calicut Brahmo Samaj 


To the Editor of Tur OnRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I shall be obliged if you will make ac- 
knowledgment of the receipts, thus far, 
of money by me on account of Calicut 
Brahmo Samaj, an appeal for which I 
issued sometime ago through your columns. 


Dr. and Mrs. F. C. Southworth.$25.00 
Anonymous gift .............. 20.00 


T. C. KHANDWALA, 
HE. SUBBUKRISHNATYA. 


Meadville in Chicago. 


“Immortality as Quality” 


To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your 
Quality’, 


editorial “Immortality as 
May 14, you comment on Dr. 
Barnes’ eriticism of Dr. 
Robert Norwood for saying, “There is 
only one reason for serving humanity, 
and so why do it if the race is to die? 
If the fact of the resurrection is not 
truth, desert your wife and have a good 
time. Why raise children? Why do any- 
thing?” 

This is no defence for the statement of 
Dr. Norwood. But has Dr. Barnes or 
your editorial given the only alternative? 
That “a man’s religion and ethics go to 
hell when he no longer accepts the doctrine 
of personal survival’ is absurd, but it is 
still true that a man’s religion and ethics 
may lose their edge. He will not desert 
his wife, but he may lose a keen zest for 
life. He will plod along with stoic resigna- 
tion when he might work with a song 
on his lips if he could see a destiny be- 
yond death. 

It is true that for many of us life here 
and now is of so great a significance that 
it may well absorb our whole attention 
and interest, so much so that the thought 
of a personal survival may properly be 
postponed. Luther Burbank, lost in his 
flowers, absorbed in his task of creating 
new plant forms, naturally was ‘not 
anxious for the morrow”. But there are 
fine souls whose efforts have been frus- 
trated, and multitudes of souls who have 
never found opportunity for the ade- 
quate expression of the divine that is in 
them. Their lives are left incomplete, 
their aspirations thwarted, their ambi- 
tions ending in disappointment. It is but 
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mockery to say that all may succeed 
who will put forth the adequate effort. 
The eight millions now unemployed are 
not, for the most part, going to find work 
by any effort they can make independent 
of a far-reaching social program. that 
seems as yet unlikely to be undertaken. 
Besides, millions of those who do work 
are engaged in tasks that are uncongenial, 
yet are held to them by forces they cannot 
control. The millions that have been slain 
and wounded in battle, what choice had 
they in putting their lives to useful and 


‘congenial service? 


Complete “otherworldliness” is of course 
to be condemned. Deferring the value of 
life ‘‘to a post-mortem estate” is indeed 
unintelligent. But for those who do not 
defer the value of life, for those who do 
serve their best in this life, and yet in- 
evitably find this life broken and incom- 
plete, may naturally and worthily look 
forward toward a completeness of life in 
another sphere and to a fulfillment of 
their frustrated aspirations. Those who 
are successful here and who deny that 
hope to the unsuccessful are a bit selfish, 
and being selfish perhaps their lives too 
are not as completely satisfactory as they 
assume. 

The wish for completeness in another 
world does not prove the validity of the 
doctrine of immortality. It does explain 
and justify the hope of immortality. That 
hope is a protest against having to leave 
life unfinished and dreams unrealized. It 
is an audacious assumption that the high 
quality of this present life is such that 
it deserves survival. This means not a 
mere striving for future rewards. It means 
a hope that we may go on until we finish 
our tasks. That hope should therefore not 
be lightly dismissed by those who have 
had the good fortune to live a fairly com- 
plete life here. 

CHARLES G. GIRELIUS. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Channing 
To the Wditor of THe CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 


You say in your editorial of May 21 
issue, “It is best not to use his 
[Channing’s] name as authority.” 

It reminds me of the saying that “the 
New Hngland ministers of the nineteenth 
century all preached Channing”. He led 
the way. But in a careful study of Unita- 
rianism we find a lack of dominancy of 
the movement. Channing appealed to men 
to be religious not with the old argument 
of self-reproach, but of self-respect. He 
has done much to perpetuate the ‘“Unita- 
rian mind”. In the midst of that which is 
changing, he bore valiant witness to that 
which is changeless. He impresses his 
students as an impersonal teacher. The 
directness, simplicity and wisdom which 
ever characterized his views, were largely 
due to the harmonious action of his entire 
spiritual nature. He lived in the spirit 


of Liberalism which is amiable, its hu- 
manitarianism lofty, and its charity 
abounding. We hear to-day his ringing 


words on “The Freedom of the Mind” as 
a spiritual classic which shines by its 
own light. 
: CLARA S. CARTER. 
Worurn, MASs. 
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Rie. HAS COME that the Editor print in 
THE REGISTER the four historic periods which 
he grouped together in prophecy of the new eco- 
nomic era, as a part of his baccalaureate sermon 
before the faculty and the graduating classes of 
George Washington University. 

They were, first, equality of legal status, given to 
the civilized world in Magna Charta, by which the 
principle was rooted and grounded that every man, 
as man, utterly without respect to condition or 
station, was on absolutely the same plane with every 
other man in rights, especially in matters involving 
action by the law. 

Second, equality of religious status, by which 
a man was free to have and hold without fear what- 
soever beliefs or disbeliefs he pleased concerning 
life in its ultimate aspects. This was given by the 
Reformation, and is recognized as the fundamental 
spiritual principle of humanity. 

Third, equality of political status, which grew 
out of the principle of religious liberty. In the act 
of constituting the United States of America, in 
1789, the Fathers gave to the whole world the idea 
of equality of politic al status for all the people; in 
sum, democracy. By this step government was es- 
tablished on the principle of the consent of the 
governed, and now every considerable nation ac- 
cepts the central idea and embodies it, variously 
modified, in its government and institutions. 

Fourth, we are about to achieve equality of eco- 
nomic status, which issues naturally and inévitably 
from the three prior principles, and is at present 
causing terrible world-wide travail. Men will soon 
become their own masters over the means of their 
livelihood, as they have already become their own 
masters before the law, before their God (or any 
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‘of liberalism. . 


faith they may choose), before their country. T 
revolt from our age-long subjection to economi 
masters is as certain as was the conquest of slay 
holders. Our material means of living must be as _ 
free as our spiritual means of life. 

Russia, we said, is pointing to the economic prin- 
ciple, and realizing it also, though not without t 
serious defects, but her errors are not more serious 
than those that attended the realization of Magna — 
Charta, the Ninety-five Theses, and the Declaration _ 
of Independence. } 


The Unappreciated Editor | 


OME PEOPLE do not and will not like editors. 
Here, for example, are our peaceable and gentle 
Universalist friends. They go after John van 
Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian Leader, and 
hardly less, perhaps more, they seek after Harold 
Marshall, the manager. Things are in a state, and 
the editor is the key man. The estimable layman — 
who is a leader in their publishing house, A. 
Ingham Bicknell, rallies to the editor, with words 
that must soothe like balm his wounded parts. 


“Naturally I do not find that every one approves of every- 
thing said or done by John van Schaick”, says Mr. Bicknell. 
“If every one approved of all his editorials and all his policies 
and liked all the articles published in The Leader, something 
would be wrong with the editor. It is a part of the duties of 
an editor to make us think, and to publish articles from time 
to time setting forth facts many of which we may not like 
and containing conclusions with which we may totally dis- 
agree, but no liberal wants to read or think of only one 
side of an issue. When any of us reach the point where we 
are not open to argument or conviction we have no place in a 
church whose basic faith is founded on the broadest principles 
. It is conceivable that sometimes some of 
us may be wrong.” 


Down at the bottom of the editorial business is 
this safe proposition: We owe it to our job, our 
free fellowships, and the whole world, to keep up 
a reasonable degree of disagreement and irritation. 
Otherwise a paper is dead. The art of editing con- 
sists in going far enough to arouse interest in what 
is coming, without provoking cancellation. We still 
believe the lady in Cambridge, Mass., is almost. 
the ideal subscriber. She said, decisively, “THE 
REGISTER irritates me so I can hardly wait till 
Thursday to see what it is going to say.” 


A University’s Ills 


BRAHAM FLEXNER, who wrote a good book 
about the universities of Germany and America, 

with a thudding let-down for the latter, is a gradu-— 
ate of the Johns Hopkins University ; as alma mater 
she might have been spared but was not. The al- 
leged contrast between his own day—the golden 
age—at the Hopkins (which, roughly speaking, is 
that also of the Editor), and the decadent present, 
made the men now in charge of the University say 
with one accord he did not know what he was talk-— 
ing about. 

They have been at some pains in rejoinder, and 
their success is to be granted, even if it is only 
partial. In The Alumni Magazine Prof, Kemp_ 
Malone and Prof. Gilbert Chinard tune in and 
sing a song that these be in fact better times. They 
gently expose certain myths which grew like i 
around the University’s first thirty years. One 
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ese we mention: Under Gilman, the founder, it 
was said he built his institution not of brick and 
mortar but with men. As a matter of fact, of all 
_ monies spent a higher percentage to-day goes to 
_ teachers than at the beginning. 
It is true that the University, which began well- 
endowed, has been in great financial need for nearly 
forty years. Professor Malone turns to capital ac- 
count a saying of Mr. Flexner, “The Johns Hopkins 
has no ills that money cannot cure.” That is a 
pregnant word of general application. Professor 
Chinard strikes a kindred note when he says that 
its “poverty may have been its salvation”, because 
it has been “unable to indulge in costly educational 
experiments, to introduce freak subjects in its 
curriculum, and, in the mad rush for more and 
more students, in which much older institutions 
were caught, it has retained its sanity and ideals”. 
Its ascetic régime may have been good for its soul, 
though, says Professor Chinard, it has been bad 
for its body. The malnutrition at the Hopkins 
should be treated with materia medica. Its bene- 
factors may be sure of a wholesome investment. 


The Religious Ethicist 


ELIX ADLER, founder and surviving leader of 
the Ethical Culture Movement, gave the address 
at its fifty-fifth anniversary which is published in 


The Standard for July. The most interesting fea- - 


ture of his utterance is his answer to the question, 
“Are we a religious movement?” Some people would 
say, No. The right answer is affirmative; in these 
days it requires no argument to prove it. 
Religion is that central reality of life about which 
_ we hold our strongest conviction, the fulfillment of 
_ which we consider our highest obligation. Religion 
_is the philosophy of ethics as well as ethics. So 
| Adler would say. In sum, the ethical movement 
_ member has his metaphysics as certainly as a Cal- 
_vinist or a Roman Catholic has, though it is more 
elastic. 

Adler illustrates when he speaks of himself in 
relation to “his fellow beings as a member of an 
infinite spiritual society”, and all of his deeper 
notes are better than ethical, though they are tested 
in behavior and character. 

“As the first Leader of the movement”, he says, 
“T would say that I was moved and am moved by 
a religious impulse. I felt myself to be the channel 
of a spiritual principle that operates in and through 

men. What strength I have has been derived from 
that. All the influence that I ever exercised is due 
' to that.” 

Precisely! There is no such thing as sheer moral 
influence, and there is no such thing as “just 
morality”. The outward codes of conduct have their 

source, their vitality, and their contagion in roots; 
these roots are mystical hypotheses; they are re- 
ligion. Adler, the revered Leader, born a Jew, 
launches into an enthusiastic period on the “spir- 
itual force in men that can change the face of 
humanity if once it be released’’,—a thing ethics 
one never did in all the world,—but then errs, 
ying he does not ask any one to accept his re- 
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ligion, but only to “consider the practical directions 
for the conduct of life that flow from it”, and if 
they are found valid, then “they will be of use 
to you”. 

As a matter of fact, the very thing that makes 
people follow Adler is not the “practical directions” 
but the impractical metaphysics which he expounds 
not with the precision of a keeper of the moral 
law but with the elevation of a true seer. Not his 
ethics but his mysticism energizing ethics is his 
power. 


This Is Spiritual 


OW IS A GOOD TIME, says an earnest 

brother, to turn our thoughts to things above 

the material. This state of the economic order gives 

us an opportunity, he believes, to get at the real 
inner values of life. 

That sort of talk is wrong. There is no other 
major spiritual thought in the world comparable 
to the settlement of the livelihood of millions on 
the brink of starvation and the stability of nations 
shattered and ready to topple into the abyss of a 
catastrophe more overwhelming even than that of 
a world military war. 

For this also is war, in which all are enlisted and 
from which there is no discharge until we who 
have the so-called spiritual business committed to 
our charge fight the good fight and finish our 
course in the material order. 

We say this much with satisfaction: There is 
to-day very little pietism about thinking of higher 
things. We have learned that our heaven or hell, 
like the sky, as Washington Gladden told us a gen- 
eration ago, begins right at our feet, and not over 
our heads. Getting down to earth and the earthy 
is the greatest gain we have made in religion in 
all the ages of Christianity. It is a marvelous 
phenomenon. 

A minister who talks abstruse pieties with an 
effeminate voice and soft manners is overdue for 
the great beyond. He just does not belong to our 
day. He may hold the sorry remnant of a so-called 
congregation and live on an endowment from the 
dead, but he is not of the present and his church 
is an adjunct of a religious museum. 

The real minister does like every prophet 
and evangel in history: He faces the concrete 
reality, the unspeakable iniquity, and the more his 
congregation is in and of it, is responsible for it 
and injured by it, the more unremitting is he in 
bringing home the religion of the situation, spe- 
cifically and effectually. That makes great preach- 
ers and powerful churches; what is most impor- 
tant, it makes a new heaven and a new earth. 

A sermon in these hours is directed like a search- 
light on the hideous dark places where people with- 
out just cause are in squalor and anguish. Any 
other discourse, evading the time, is out of the 
mouth of an apostate who deserves to be drummed 
out of his calling. Spiritual? Silence on this cant! 
The spiritual in our day is that which controls the 
material for the righteous well-being of a beloved 


humanity. 
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Literary Comment 28 


Emily Dramatized 


We have just read Susan Glaspell’s play, Alison’s House, which was 


awarded a Pulitzer Prize this year. 


It is interesting above the average. 


With no little skill, its author has dramatized the central incidents in 
the romance of Emily Dickinson, particularly in its relation to the mem- 
bers of her family. Both events and personages are thinly disguised, with 
a few fictitious characters added to give the plot unity and dramatic force. 
The theme is handled with ingenuity and power. Even apart from its 
literary and biographical interest, the play reads well. We are not sur- 
prised that it has been one of the successes of the New York theatrical 


season. 


White of Dorchester 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE 

JoHnN Wuitr: THe PATRIARCH OF DoR- 
cHpstpR [Dorser] AND FounprR OF MASSA- 
cnuserrs. By Frances Rose-Troup. New York: 
G, P., Putnam’s Sons. $7.50. 

Mrs. Rose-Troup writes with authority 
concerning Rey. John White of Dorchester, 
England. Into this substantial volume she 
has poured an amazing amount of informa- 
tion regarding him and his associates. 
With its wealth of detail and its close 
serutiny of sources it is, indeed, a book 
for the scholar rather than for the casual 
reader; but it has been justly hailed as 
an important contribution to our under- 
standing of the developments leading to 
the establishment of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, and future historians will be 
under a permanent obligation to her. John 
White is a figure well worthy of attention. 
His story presents a most attractive pic- 
ture of ‘a Puritan minister of moderate 
views, intent in his earlier years on re- 
forming the Chureh of England from 
within, but later coming round to Presby- 
terianism, as opposed to Independency. 
He combined learning with an alert atten- 
tion to current issues; piety with a keen 
practical sagacity; and early vision of 
New England as offering a refuge for 
harrassed Puritans with an indefatigable 
industry in propagating his idea. The New 
Englander’s interest in him arises from 
the fact that he was one of the leaders 
of the Dorchester Company of 1623, which 
was later merged with the New England 
Company and then with the Massachu- 
setts Bay Company. Undoubtedly, his voice 
and pen did more than those of any other 
one man to set in motion the great migra- 
tion of the sixteen-thirties. In particular 
he was immediately concerned with the 
departure of the Dorchester group which 
sailed on the Mary and John from Plym- 
outh, which established Dorchester in 
Massachusetts on reaching these shores, 
and which founded the First Parish in 
that town. 

Mrs. Rose-Troup’s book is far too 
voluminous, and, it must be added, too con- 
troversial for detailed review in these 
columns. Its merit lies in its accumula- 
tion of accurate information, often from 
sourees hitherto untapped. Its defect lies 
in her tendency to write as a partisan 
rather than as an impartial interpreter 
of her materials. It is to be regretted that 


A. R. H. 


enthusiasm for her hero has led her to 
claim for him credit at a number of very 
debatable points, and to a persistent dis- 
paragement of other leaders of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company, the men who ac- 
tually faced the dangerous hazards, heavy 
labors, and perplexing problems of settling 
in the wilderness. All students of our colo- 
nial history will be grateful to Mrs. Rose- 
Troup for her detailed portrayal of an 
admirable man who was so influential a 
figure in promoting the settlement of 
Massachusetts, and for her accumulation 
of a mass of source materials. But they 
will be cautious in accepting her inter- 
pretation of those materials, and will re- 
gret that she has not infrequently per- 
mitted herself to write in a temper by no 
means as genial and persuasive as that 
of John White himself, 


Scarceful Successful 


THE UNLOCKED Door, By James Black. New 
York: Harper & Bros, $2.00. 

Thirty stories to tell to children. They 
are interesting, whimsical and well told; 
but for the purpose of religious educa- 
tion of meagre worth. Dr. Black is able 
to speak the language of children. They 
would listen attentively to his stories. 
They would understand them and like 
them; but they wouldn’t get anything out 
of them, except the story. With one or 
two exceptions only, the stories fail to 
suggest a definite application to definite 
life-situations. They make a yague appeal 
to the child to love God, to live with 
Jesus, “to live on a high level of thought 
and conduct’; but they do not suggest 
what these appeals mean in terms of the 
child’s everyday life. One would think 
that the author was trying to persuade the 
children to be good, yet failing to show 
them how to be good. The stories fail on 
the side of their application. Nor can a 
story-teller suggest practical applications 
for most of these stories because the ap- 
peal is not there. The appeal is too vague 
to be tied to a definite situation. This 
defect is common to most books of stories 
to tell to children. The writers seem to 
know children, to love them and to be 
able to win their attention; but to be 
entirely ignorant of the conerete situations 
which fill their days. A child cannot 
merely be good, he must be good in re- 
gard to particular situations. ©. M.8. 
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Three Books on the Drama © 


Propucinc Your Own Puiays. By Mary Le 
Russell. New York: Richard R, Smith, Ii Ce 
$2.00. 

LOOKING AT Lire THROUGH DRAMA. By Iya 
Glover Deseo and Hulda Mossberg Phipps, 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


j 
THE PROBLEM: PLAY AND ITs INFLUENCE ON 
Mopern THoucHT, By Ramsden Balmforth. f 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. A 
i) 
f 
: 
‘ 


§ 
i 


shillings. 4 

That nowadays there is a widespread 
interest in the theater as a factor in 
civilized life, these three hooks bear wit- 
ness, Although dramatic art, in many of 
its forms of expression, has been woefully 
commercialized and prostituted, still in 
other fields its influence is manifestly 
growing. Published plays are being widely 
read. Groups of amateurs are multiply- 
ing; as are classes for the study of the 
drama, both as a work of art and in its 
relation to society. Producing Your Own 
Plays is a handbook filled with practical 
suggestions for the production of plays 
and pageants of many kinds. No detail | 
is neglected, make-up, costumes, prop- 
erties, scenery, the choice of plays and 
the selection of performers, these are 
described fully and completely, with the 
added help of numerous photographs and 
diagrams. Anyone contemplating the pro- 
duction of a play, at slight cost, with few 
accessories at his disposal, will find this 
work invaluable. The book of Mrs. Deseo 
and Mrs. Phipps is an approach to the 
drama from a different, and novel, di- 
rection. Convinced that a means for study- 
ing various existing social problems, at 
onee enlightening and _ inspiring, lies 
through the study of drama, they point 
out how certain plays are fitted for this 
purpose. In successive chapters, they show 
how the problem of race relations can be 
vitalized by a study of the play, The 
Slave; how Bread illuminates’ the 
question of industrial justice; how The 
Criminal Code brings out the lights” 
and shadows of prison reform, and 
civie responsibility. Their thesis is 
well-handled, clearly indicating a means 
of education hitherto ignored, which may 
well prove a valuable instrument for 
driving home the obligations of practical 
brotherhood. An extensive bibliography, 
listing the material available for the 
purpose, rounds out this volume. In still 
another way, Mr. Balmforth considers 
the drama as a factor of modern civiliza- 
tion. His purpose is to show how deeply 
the problem-play is stamping its influence 
on present-day life, for weal or woe. An 
introductory chapter on Dramatie Art in 
Its Relation to Ethics is followed by 
chapters treating the relation of the prob- 
lem-play to Social and Economie Prob- 
lems, Sex and Marriage, Ethics and Reli- 
gion. Each consideration is treated ex- ; 
haustively, showing a clear understanding 
of existing difficulties, and with an f 
abundance of examples drawn from dra- 
matists both ancient and contemporary. 
Written in a style whose clarity and 
warm human sympathy makes it readable 
throughout, this work is worth while, 
both for the light it throws upon =} 
theater as a human agency, and for its 
illumination of many of the vital problems 
of existence. A. RH 
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Roots of Anti-Semitism 


Ton JRW AND Hrs NeiaHpour. By James W. 
Parkes. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
$2.00. 

A study of anti-Semitism by a non-Jew. 
He traces the history of the Jews in dis- 
persion in order to show that many traits 
which anti-Semites specify to explain 
their prejudices are the effects of historic 


- conditions. They can be traced to oppres- 


sion, segregation, and exclusion. The un- 
certain tenure of residence, property, life 
itself, has exercised an influence. Trading 
and finance are regarded as peculiarly 
Jewish characteristics. But the author 
points out that the Jews in Palestine 


before Jesus, and in colonies where they 


were free and self-governing, were farmers 
and artisans. It was Christian persecution 
in Europe that shut the Jew up to trad- 
ing and finance. In the Middle Ages 
Christians were forbidden. by Church 
councils to have social contacts, or so far 
as possible, business contacts with Jews. 
Jews were forced to adopt a distinctive 
garb. If, as a consequence of this treat- 
ment, they were possessed by an inferior- 
ity complex and became degraded in their 


‘own eyes and before the world, it was 


not proof of racial inferiority. At a later 
date, economic and political causes fos- 
tered anti-Semitism, but from the begin- 
ning, “the real basis of anti-Semitism lies 
in the intolerance and hostility of the 
Medieval Church”. By this fair and im- 
partial study of the Jews in Durope for 
the past thousand years the author pre- 
pares the way for a more rational and 
hopeful view of anti-Semitism as we find 


‘it to-day. He asserts that Jewish reactions 


to persecutions are such as human nature 
in any race would exhibit under similar 
conditions. Fatalism is therefore excluded 
in considering the problem. The problem 
is difficult and can only be solved by in- 
telligent good will. The solution required 
will differ in various nations. The esta)- 
lishment of a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine will not solve the problem since only 
a fraction of the Jewish race will, or 
can, find a home there. ¥F. J. @. 


A Sheaf of Stories 


And So Hm Mave Morunrs. By Margaret 
T. Applegarth. New York: Richard R. Smith. 
$1.50. 

Boy Scours Book or Goop TuRN S'ToRIES, 
Chosen by Franklin K. Mathews. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

GREATNESS PASSING By. By Hulda Niebuhr. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


Mrs. Applegarth’s book gets its title 
from a Jewish proverb, “God could not 
be everywhere, so he made mothers.” It 
has many stories, imaginatively told, 
which help the reputation which the 
author has already gained. There are also 
a few programs for pageants, toasts for 
a banquet, a good book. The Boy Scout 


book has fourteen stories by well known 


authors beginning with Richard Harding 
Davis’s The Boy Scout and ending with 
Tolstoy’s Where Love Is, God Is, while in 
between appear Jack London, Mary R. S. 
Andrews, Henry Van Dyke, Ida Tarbell, 
. Henry and others. Not only are the 
of high literary value, they are also 
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examples of the Boy Scout idea of doing 
good turns. Cordially commended. Miss 
Niebuhr, sister of Reinhold and Richard, 
keeps up the fine reputation of her family 
in her series of stories. They are highly 
moral without being preachy. Some are 
founded on fact, some are invented. All 
are good. A few are from the Bible, but 
most are from America. Miss Niebuhr 
has a happy knack, a good vocabulary, a 
knowledge of what children|like. All three 
of these books will be welcome additions 
to the library of the person who tells 
stories to children. The value of story 
telling is perennial. E. F, 


Rituals 

EVANGELICAL OFrrichS OF WORSHIP AND 
MepitTaTion, Derived chiefly from the New 
Testament. Oompiled and Ddited by William 
Norman Guthrie, New York: The Schulte Press. 

Dr. Guthrie has compiled twenty-two 
orders of service, with an appendix con- 
taining a paraphrase on Paul’s “Hymn of 
Love” and a Meditation on the “Briefer 
Lord’s Prayer” as used in the Anglican 
service. These are in dramatic form and 
have been used in St. Mark’s in-the- 
Bouwerie. The offices deal with such sub- 
jects as “Prayer and Commandments of 
our Lord”, “Counsels of Perfection”, “Old 
and New Testament Beatitudes”, ‘“Christ’s 
Song on the Holy Cross”, “Ritual Office of 
the Logos’, “The Mystery of the Christ”, 
and the like. They do not follow a uni- 
form order. They are made up of opening 
sentences, exhortations, litanies, confes- 
sions, ascriptions to the ‘Trinity, the 
Apostles’ Creed, Te Deums, Benedicites, 
and the like. In a word, these offices con- 
tain most of the elements of the Anglican 
Office. Beautiful as they often are, these 
offices are of doubtful value to any but 
Episcopal churches and clergy. Neverthless, 
they contain more than a hint of how 
our own congregational worship might be 
dramatized; and thus gain in unity, vivid- 
ness, and interest. There are moments of 
beauty in these offices; there is often the 
feeling of a Divine Presence. Their value 
lies in their dramatie quality and their 
mystic background. They demand a dimly- 
lighted, beautiful church of the Gothic 
order, candles, vestments, the art of inton- 
ing and, most of all, the strong and vivid 
personality of a Dr. Guthrie, to carry 
them through effectively. W.S.8. 


Pioneer Days 

AN ENGLISH COLONY IN IowA. By H. Har- 
court Horn. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, $1.50. 

First-hand material coneerning pioneer 
days in the Mid-West is all too rare; 
hence, the historian at least will wel- 
come the notes from the scrapbook of this 
early English settler in Iowa. One gets 
from them a really thoroughly delightful 
picture of pioneer days, especially of the 
social life of the early English settlers 
and their Norwegian, German and Amer- 
ican associates. It is unfortunate that the 
book is not better printed or better 
edited; but even with the handicap of 
poor printing and worse editing, it is well 
worth reading by any who are interested 
in the significance of the frontier in Amer- 
ican history. R. C. D. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


A Sprecnw ror Wyvery Occasion. By A. OC. 
Ddgerton. New York: Noble and Noble. $2.00. 


A book which lives up to its title. If 
any occasion has been omitted we failed to 
note it. If you are in need of “easy steps 
for little feet”; or if you need a prop to 
lean on; or if you are seeking a new story 
to adorn your tale, this is the book for you. 

E. F. 


WILL THE WHITE ConnaAR TuRN RED? By 
Warren M. Horner. Los Angeles: Watson Pub- 
lishing Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Horner says “No”. He brings a 
railing accusation against the status quo; 
but would reform it rather than destroy it, 
“not in a revolutionary but in an evolu- 
tionary method of procedure’. A thought- 
ful treatise, moderately well worked out. 

E. F. 


SELECTIONS FROM MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHERS. 
Edited by Richard McKeon. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 


Selections from the writings of Roger 
Bacon, Bonaventura, Aquinas, Matthew of 
Aquasparta, Duns Scotus, and William of 
Ockham, with short but adequate intro- 
ductions by the editor. Their opinions, 
though authoritarian rather than scien- 
tific and thus apparently useless, “have 
much that is relevant to problems. still 
current and may be studied, not only for 
the historical end of knowing the work of 
an important period of thinkers, but for 
the philosophic end of knowing the truth”. 

K.D. 


Tuy MAN FROM Texas. By FL. B. Mann. New 
York; William Morrow & Son. $2.00. 


“A tale of thrilling adventure and warm 
romance set in the glamorous West of 
the 80’s”, and there you have it. It is only 
fair to say that it is better written than 
that would suggest. Mr. Mann has ‘‘word- 
sense” and writes terse, economical, Eng- 
lish prose. His “warm romance” is not 
offensively sentimental. He has also a 
gift for characterization. His hard riding, 
quick shooting men have a good deal of 
authenticity. His heroine is less convine- 
ing, but we recommend the work as very 
much better than the average ‘Western’. 

WwW. R.C. 


Hn Is Brcomn My Sone. By Ddith Anne 
Stewart Robertson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.25. 


The poets, too, are trying their art on 
lives of Jesus. It’s a risky business, for one 
touch of tawdriness or futility lays a 
blighting touch on the whole. This poem 
is not a life of Jesus so much as a series 
of scenes, impressions, stories of that life. 
We hear now from one witness, now from 
another. All are pitched in a key of rey- 
erence and love. The picture of Jesus 
which emerges is winsome, compelling. No 
wonder he has had such an influence upon 
the world. This poem or series of pvems 
will heighten this influence. The poetry 
is of a high order, dignified, flowing, con- 
vincing. One almost forgives the author 
for her acceptance of miracle, but not 
quite. E. F, 
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Every Sunday, for Fifteen Years 


Marian Inez Keene of the Brockton (Mass.) church school makes 
extraordinary record—Seven Shaw children, in same 
school, receive perfect attendance awards 


Coe of the best attendance records 
ever made in a Unitarian church 
school was recognized when Marian Inez 
Keene of the Unity church school of 
Brockton, Mass., was awarded a fifteenth- 
year bar at the Children’s Sunday service, 
June 21. The award represents fifteen 
years of continuous chureh school attend- 
ance with no absences. 

Miss Keene is eighteen years old and 
received her diploma from the Brockton 
high school last month. She expects to 
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MARIAN INEZ KEENE 

enter the Peabody Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren in Newton Center, Mass., to train 
as a children’s nurse. 

Ruth Keene, her fourteen-year old sister, 
received her tenth-year bar at the same 
service. 

Another remarkable record is that of 
the seven Shaw children,, all members of 
one family, who received perfect attend- 
ance awards. Otis Shaw and Hlmer Shaw 
were given a ninth-year bar, Carol Shaw 
and Harriet Shaw an eighth-year bar, 
Priscilla Shaw a seventh-year bar, Martha 
Shaw a fifth-year bar and Andrew Shaw 
a first-year pin. 

Elbridge Holmes received an _ eighth- 
year bar, Roger Randall a seventh-year 
bar, Howard Dalton and Benjamin Iris a 
sixth-year bar and Robert Pritchard a 
fifth-year bar. Nine other children in the 
Unity chureh school received fourth-year 
and third-year bars and first-year pins. 


Appreciation of Dr. Summerbell 


In a letter to Dr. Carlyle Summer- 
bell, who recently resigned as minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Roslindale, Mass., 
Alfred Abboud, clerk, wrote in behalf of 
the standing committee as follows: 

“Your record during the past five and 
one-half years, as leader of this church, 
speaks for itself. It needs no such feeble 


attempt at words, as the writer is mak- 
ing, to do it justice. One has to but stop 
and look back to realize the tremendous 
amount of good you have done in this 
short space of time. Your guiding hand, 
and helpful suggestions have been felt 
by every member of the parish. Church 
organizations flourished, membership was 
increased, the mortgage was paid off, and 
the finances left in a sounder condition 
than they ever have been before. The com- 
munity as a whole benefited in that you 
were fearless in expressing your views, 
not for personal gains, but for the benefit 
of all. It can truthfully be said that all 
the people of Roslindale, regardless of 
sect or creed, think kindly of you, and 
will miss you greatly.” 


Rev. Lovinzo LeR. Greene 


Rey. Lovinzo LeRoy Greene was born in 
Rochester, Vt., September 9, 1854, He at- 
tended the Randolph State Normal School 
and St. Lawrence University, where he 
obtained his training for the ministry. 
Preaching first as a Universalist, he later 
came into the Unitarian fold. He secured 
his first parish in 1879, and in the same 
year married Jane Elizabeth Martin of 
Salisbury, Vt. Their only child is Dr. 
Ransom A. Greene, superintendent of the 
Walter E. Fernald State School of 
Waverly, Mass. Mr. Greene was minister 
of the following churches: Churchville, 
N.Y.; Williamstown, Vt.; Washington, Vt. ; 
Bath Me.; Springfield, Vt.; Wakefield, 
Mass.; Oneonta, N.Y.; Hudson, N.Y.; 
North Orange, Mass., and Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

Mr. Greene came to Chelmsford in 1907, 
and retired in 1927. He was much beloved 
by his parishioners, who made him their 
minister emeritus. A reception was given 
to Mr. and Mrs. Greene, October 3, 1927. 
Mrs. Greene died the following November. 
Mr. Greene was a man of deep thought 
and high ideals and always strove to prac- 
tice what he preached. The last few years 
in Chelmsford he was obliged to read his 
sermons owing to failing health. After 
the death of his wife, he lived with his son 
at Waverly, Mass., where he died, May 24. 

J.E. W. 


Going to Dr. Sullivan’s Retreat 


Among the Unitarian ministers who ex- 
pect to attend the retreat at Star Island 
to be conducted by Dr. William L, Sullivan, 
August 24-28, are Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
administrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and Dr. Walter 
R. Hunt, secretary of the Association. The 
retreat will be a feature of the Congrega- 
tional Conference at the Isles of Shoals 
and “any Unitarian minister will be more 
than welcome”, says Rey. Charles 8. Dunn, 
executive secretary of the conference. A 
substantial reduction in rates will be 
offered to all ministers who come. 


Call Rev. R. H, Schacht, Jr. 


First Church, Providence, invites suc- 
cessor to Dr. Augustus M. Lord; 
begins duties in fall 

Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of Need- 
ham, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
First Congregational Church of Provi- 
dence, R.I., one of the pre-eminent Uni- 
tarian churches. He will enter on 
duties in the autumn. 

Since 1890 Dr. Augustus M. Lord, who 
announced his forthcoming retirement in 
the winter, has been minister of the 
church. 

Mr. Schacht took his bachelor’s degree 
from Harvard College in 1926 and gradu- 
ated from the Theological School in Har- 
vard University in 1929. Immediately after 
his graduation he became minister of the 
First Parish Church in Needham. Pre- 
viously he -was student minister of the 
First Parish Church of Bedford, Mass., 
for two years. 

Mr. Schacht was teaching in the school 
of the First Parish Church in Brookline, 
Mass., at the age of sixteen years, and 
he was superintendent for two years. 
Formerly a worker in the Emerson Guild 
in Boston, he helped organize the young 
people’s society in the Brookline Church, 
serving as its president for several years. 
He formed a Boy Scout troop in the 
church, and served as scoutmaster for sey- 
eral years. 

Mr. Schacht’s engagement to Miss Clara 
Huntwell Jackson of Boston, Mass., was 
recently announced. 


Personals 


Miss Annie M. Filoon, field representa- 
tive and administrator of the Tuckerman 
School, will be parish assistant at the 


First Church in Salem, Mass., beginning - 


next September. 


Rey. Frederic W. Smith, minister of the 
Unitarian Chureh of Newburgh, N.Y., since 
1924, has resigned. 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the de- 
partment of religious education of the 
American Unitarian Association, who is 
a graduate of Boston University and of 
the Harvard Law School, received the de- 
gree of master of arts from Harvard Uni- 
versity at commencement. He studied the 
philosophy of religion under Professors 
Cabot, Whitehead, Hocking, Perry and 
Lewis, and the title of his thesis was “A 
Criticism of the Quality of Deity in the 
Metaphysies of Professor 8S. Alexander”. 


Rey. Arthur D. Wildes, located in War- 
wick, Mass., since 1929, has resigned. 


Dr. Warren P. Lombard, emeritus pro- 
fessor of physiology at the University of 
Michigan and a member of the Unitarian 
Church of Ann Arbor, Mich., was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of science 
by the University of Michigan at com- 
mencement. It was said of him that “he 
has constantly impressed and inspired his 
colleagues by his skill and ingenuity in 
the laboratory, by the range of variety of 
his interests, especially in etching, and his 
appreciation of the fine arts, and by the 
unfailing spirit of fellowship which en- 
deared him to all”. 
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INCE the arrival of the new dean of 

Tuckerman School at 33 West Cedar 
Street, Boston, Mass., Rey. Dorothy Dyar 
of Seattle, Wash., the school has adopted 
a new plan of reorganization. Until the 
present time all work has been done at 
the school but, beginning with the open- 
ing of Tuckerman on October 5, only 
specialized courses will be given there. 
All other work will be given at the Bos- 
ton University School of Religious Educa- 
tion or at other colleges offering the 
needed groundwork for parish assistants 
and directors and teachers of religious 
education. The courses all have been 
mapped out to cover the sixty-hour 
requirement. 

The new schedule of two-hour courses 
for the first semester includes the follow- 
ing: Monday evenings, beginning at 7.30 
o'clock, there will be lectures on “The 
Principles of Religious Education”, Dr. 
H. H. Meyer, dean of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Religious Education, and 
other experts. This is an orientation course 
giving the aims and definition of religious 
education with the principles necessary 
for a modern liberal church school. Tues- 

day evenings at the same hour—7.30 to 

9.30 o’clock—Miss Evelyn Gilman, kinder- 
gartner in the Seeger School at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., and director of handwork 
in the Jamaica Plain Unitarian church 

school, will give a course on “Hand Work 
for the Church School”. This will include 
training in the management of handwork 
projects, and ideas and materials for 
classes in the younger grades. 

Wednesday evenings there will be field 
work consultation under Miss Elizabeth 

Harris, Dr. Howard M. LeSourd and Prof. 
Marie Gole Powell, all of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education. 
This course will take up discussion of 
class problems and how to handle them, 
with practical advice and exchange of 
ideas based upon present experience. 

On Thursday evenings, Mrs. Margaret 
Eggleston Owen of Hyde Park, Mass., 
will give a course in story-telling and its 
technique. Mrs. Owen was graduated from 
the State Normal College at Albany, N.Y., 
and studied at Western Reserve, Columbia 
and Boston University. For several years 
she was instructor in story-telling at Bos- 
ton University. To get her background in 
art, literature and history for her stories 
she has traveled abroad. Her work has 
not been confined to churches and colleges 
but she has had many story hours for 
high schools, scouts, clubs and commu- 
nity schools. She already has had a year 
of teaching story-telling at Tuckerman. 
Mrs. Owen is the author of “The Use of 
the Story in Religious Education” and of 
several other books. 

Saturdays from 10 o’clock until noon 
Miss Annie B. Pousland of the Boston 
public kindergarten and already a Tucker- 
man instructor, will give a course on “Old 
Testament Stories for the Church School”. 

Dean Dorothy Dyar, 38 West Cedar 


Street, Boston, Mass., will furnish any 


information about the school and its 
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Tuckerman Adopts New Plan 


Specialized courses only at School; others offered elsewhere 


courses upon request. The enrollment for 
one class is $10, for three classes $25, and 
for five classes $40. 

Three types of entrants are offered 
training at Tuckerman: the college gradu- 
ate who has proved leadership ability and 
is interested in the Liberal chureh; the 
college student who wishes to try out 
her fitness for church service by taking 
the course at Tuckerman along with her 
college work; the woman with business, 
professional or home-making experience 
who shows special aptitude for the work 
of the church. College graduates may ex- 
pect to be graduated in a year since they 
will have advance credits from their col- 
lege courses. Those now at college may 
arrange the Tuckerman course over a 
period of from two to four years, while 
entrants of the third class will require 
from two to three years in preparation 
for a diploma, depending upon their 
scholastic equipment. Much of the work 
in all three cases may be taken at the 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education. 

These courses will cover the background 
of the Bible, literature and theology, Old 
Testament stories for the school, the lives 
of Jesus and Paul. They also will take up 
church history, comparative religion, field 
work, philosophy, psychology, public speak- 


ing, original composition and speaking 
from notes, story-telling, the religious 
arts, religious education, science, secre- 


tarial work and sociology. 

Rooms for eight students will be avail- 
able at the school building. Although the 
first semester does not open until October 
5, the rooms will be in readiness by Sep- 
tember 15 for students enrolling for work 
in other schools. 

Dean Dyar has had broad preparation 
for her new work. Born in New York City, 
she grew up in Washington, D.C., where 
she was graduated from the National 
Cathedral School for Girls. She was 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1919, attended Columbia Univer- 
sity 1922-1923, and was graduated from 
Union Theological Seminary in 1927. To 
this preparation she has added Huropean 
travel. She came to Tuckerman on April 
20 and her first public appearance was at 
Tuckerman commencement, at which she 
made an address. 


Town Histories Desired 

Histories of New England towns in 
which the Unitarian chureh is the first 
chureh are desired by the Reference Li- 
brary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Gifts of any such histories will be 
gratefully received by Mrs. George F. 
Patterson, librarian, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Julia G. Bowen Dies 


Mrs. Julia G. Bowen, widow of Rev. 
Daniel Bowen, who was minister many 
years ago of churches in Milford, N-IL, 
and Hingham, Mass., died in Rochester, 
N.Y., April 25 at the age of ninety-eight. 
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Unitarianism in Symbol 


Triptych for church schools representing 
Unitarian ideals and faith on 
exhibition in Boston 


Rey. Frank O. Holmes, president of the 
Religious Arts Guild, has prepared an 
explanation which will answer many in- 
quiries about the significance of the 
figures and symbols on the triptych for 
a church school altar now on exhibition 
in the Religious Arts Guild Room, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

The symbolism of the triptych, which 
was designed by Woldemar H. Ritter, sec- 
retary of the guild, is concerned wholly 
with the work and purpose of a Unita- 
rian church school. Mr. Holmes’s explana- 
tion is as follows: 

The central panel of the triptych de- 
picts St. Anne, the typical mother, teach- 
ing her child, Mary. The interest of the 
mother and the eager attention of the 
child suggest the ideal relationship of 
teacher and pupil in religious education. 

On the scroll in the mother’s hands 
are the words “Dominus Illuminatio 
Mea” (“The Lord is my light”). The 
motto on the ribbon, “Vérité sans peur”, 
is a modification of the text dear to Uni- 
tarians: ‘The truth shall make you free.” 

The emblem on the left end of the rib- 
bon is the Catherine wheel, St. Catherine 
being, in Christian tradition, the patron 
Saint of education. The symbol on the 
shield represents the aspiration of hu- 
manity (the square) towards perfection 
(the circle). The lilies of the background 
stand for purity of ideals; while the rose 
on the bench is the symbol of sacrifice, 
inevitable in the attainment of ideals. 
Above the panel, on the frame, is painted 
the cross and circle, also used on the 
church school award pin designed by the 
Religious Arts Guild; the cross being the 
Christian symbol of faithfulness, and the 
circle being the symbol of fellowship and 
of the ideal of inclusiveness and whole- 
ness, characteristic of the Unitarian 
Church and faith. 

The wings of the triptych are covered 
with a stencil pattern, of which the mo- 
tives are the pineapple, emblem of fruit- 
fulness in good works, and the lily for 
purity. There are also two inscriptions, 
one on each of the wings, suitable for the 
growing generation: 

“Wisdom is the principal thing, there- 
fore get wisdom’’. 

“And with all thy getting, get under- 
standing”’’. 

The triptych is especially interesting be- 
cause it was designed to meet a specific 
need—the need for an altar setting which 
should be appropriate for church school 
worship. 

It will be on exhibition for some weeks, 
and visitors are cordially invited to see 
it. Inquiries in regard to the possibility 
and cost of duplicating the triptych, or of 
securing a background of similar charac- 
ter for a church school altar, may be 
addressed to Mr, Holmes. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Had I but two 
LOAVES of BREAD 
one would I SELL and 
BUY white hyacinths 
to FEED my SOUL. 
PERSIAN PROVERBS 


Dr. Edgar S. Wiers Dies 
Noted Minister of Unity Church, Mont- 
clair, N.J., and distinguished 

citizen 
Edgar Swan Wiers, for twenty-five 
years minister of the Unity Church of 


Dr. 


Montclair, N.J., and one of the most 
notable of American Unitarian ministers, 
died June 30 in a Montclair hospital fol- 
lowing an operation. 

A sabbatical leave of absence had been 
granted Dr. Wiers in April and at the 
time of his death he was planning the 
itinerary which he and Mrs. Wiers would 
follow on a round-the-world trip begin- 
ning in the Autumn. 

Dr. Wiers was born in Meadville, Pa., 
fifty-eight years ago. After graduating, in 
1895, from Adelbert College, now Western 
Reserve University, he attended the Har- 
vard Law School a year and then entered 
the Union Theological Seminary, from 
which he took the bachelor of divinity 
degree in 1899. He was ordained a Uni- 
tarian minister the following year, and 
became minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Billerica, Mass., where he stayed six 
years. 

During his Montclair ministry he de- 
veloped a small church into one of the 
leading churches in the denomination. In- 
terested in cultural and intellectual ad- 
vahcement as much as in the conventional 
forms of religion, he made the Unity 
Church a civie center which has been 
compared with the Lowell Institute in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and the Brooklyn Institute. 
At Unity Forum, many internationally 
known speakers and lecturers have spoken. 
Unity Concert Course has brought to Mont- 
clair the best music obtainable in New 
York. Dr. Wiers also formed Unity Travel 
Course, Unity Young People’s Symphony 
Concerts, Unity Drama Course, Unity 
Singers, Unity Literary Course and Unity 
Science Course. 

From 1912 to 1918, Dr. Wiers was a di- 
rector of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. He was president, from 1914 to 
1917, of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice and of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. In 1931 the Meadville 
Theological School awarded him the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity. 

In Montclair and the State of New 
Jersey Dr. Wiers was a pre-eminent citi- 
zen. He held many offices in the commu- 
nity and the State in philanthropic, social, 
educational and civic organizations. On the 
day of Dr. Wiers’s death, Mayor Charles 
G. Phillips of Montelair, issued a proc- 
lamation of eulogy. 

Dr. Wiers is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Tuella McClure Wiers, and a sister, Mrs. 
Raymond BE. Watts, East Cleveland, Ohio. 
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I REG’ TPiO+R 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Church School teachers and super- 
intendents, prospective workers in 
Religious Education, leaders in 
work with students and young peo- 
ple, and laymen generally. . . . 


All these will gain inspiration and 
strength for the coming year’s work 
atthe eleventh ~ 
INSTITUTE OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Star Island 
J uly 11-18 
Send names and addresses of dele- 


gates and write for further informa- 
tion to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horacw WEsSTWoop, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Paciflie School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, PH.D. S.T.D. 


THE criristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St. HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by 
modern science on the experienced wisdom 
gained through more than eighty years of 
child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P.SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors : Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary 
E, Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, 
M.D., Lineoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Mrs. BH. Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
Richard S. Bustis, M.D., Mrs. John Hoar, 
Harry O. Mayo, James H. Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. 
A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. 
Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADHPRSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others, 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. Ruriepas, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss Annig M. Finoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
boarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
Schos Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 
admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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\ BRIDGMAN, MicH, 


NOVEL conference method of infor- 
mality and spontaneity in the release 
of the spirit of youth gained the fullest 
and highest expression for seventy mid- 
western Unitarian young people at the 
- Dunes Camp, from June 18 to 20. 
|. Unlike most conferences, the Dunes 
Camp had the advantage of an exception- 
ally spacious and convenient sandy beach 
“in addition to rich wooded groves which 
clustered on the east, and the great Lake 
_ Michigan which challenged the range of 
5 the eye as it watched the water turn from 
emerald to blue and fade away in the 
‘ dusky horizon at twilight when the sunset 
_ colors sank in the west. 
An unusual and secluded setting coupled 
with the efforts of an experienced staff, 
i including John Nenninger and Gus Post- 
| ler, provided a period of hearty inspira- 
tional and recreational activity centering 
in the interests of those who attended, 
and not in a conyentional calendar of 
events. Formalized program was taboo, 
and freedom held sway. 
Discussions replaced the long talks 
usual in young people’s conferences. 
| Rev. Walton E. Cole, minister of the 
Third Unitarian Church of .Chicago, Ill. 
stimulated much interest in humanism. 
_ Wilfred Sellars of Ann Arbor, Mich., son 
of Prof. Roy Wood Sellars, who wrote 
“Religion Coming of Age’, commanded 
_ interested attention relating his experi- 
ences with youth coming of age, in a 
' survey of the European youth movements. 
Two seminars not only provocative of 
much thought but exceptional in their 
appeal to human interest centered about 
| if the personal experiences of Frank J. 
_ Manning in various phases of his career 
_ with the Soeialist Party in this country. 
| James Dahir, a Meadville student, gave 
a concise and penetrating address on 
_ youth’s relationship to the church, at 
the Sunday morning service. 
" Group activities included playground 
ball, campfire with song and entertain- 
t ment, and dancing to a seven-piece stunt 
-orehestra from Chicago. An unusual 
_ feature was a midnight moonlight swim. 
- Hadley Grimm and Al Davis of St. Louis, 
_ Mo., battled on even terms to share the 
first prize in tennis. Woman’s tennis 
honors went to Miss Winnie Veenstra of 
} _ Kalamazoo, Mich. At the banquet at which 
: Al Qualmann presided Sunday afternoon, 
Miss Marie Reese was awarded the prize 
\ ‘for the most popular girl. Other novel and 
7 ‘appropriate tokens were presented. Speak- 
_ ers included Miss Elizabeth Hall, secretary 
of the national Young People’s Religious 
‘ion. 
In addition to members of the groups 
n Chicago which included the Channing 


West Side Church group, People’s Church 
group, and the group from All < hae Lib- 


numbers from young people’s societies in 
it. , Louis, ‘Mo., Evanston, IL, Ft. Wayne, 
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ormality Rules Program in Meeting 
aa sie West Young People at Dunes Camp 


Ind., Ann Arbor, Mich., and Kalamazoo, 
Mich. The wide representation proved the 
accessibility of the camp. The features 
of natural beauty and convenient accom- 
modations, and the desirability for a repre- 
sentative camp in the Middle West, lead 
the committee to hope that the Dunes may 
become for Middle Western Unitarians 
what the Isles of Shoals are to Unitarians 
in the Hast. 


WAYLAND, Mass.—The most important 
action taken at the annual meeting of the 
First Parish Church was the adoption of 
a new set of by-laws to replace those by 
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which the parish had been governed for 
over a hundred years. The parish presi- 
dent, A. W. Cutting, made a plea for the 
change on the ground that the old by-laws 
involved technicalities in procedure that 
hindered democratic, efficient, and sensible 
administration of parish affairs. Officers 
elected were: Alfred Wayland Cutting, 
president ; Dr. Amos I. Hadley, treasurer ; 
Edward M. Bennett, clerk; Mrs. A. D. 
Wellington, John Wight, and Llewellyn 
Mills, members of the standing committee. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ea OF RUMMAGE SALE 

Wednesday, November 4, 1931 


Contributions will be received at the Centre daily between 
9and5o’clock. Tel. Hig. 3540, if articles cannot be sent. 


The Personality 
of Criminals 


By A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 


Dean of Tufts Medical School, Boston 


Commissioner, Department of Correction, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Formerly, Psychiatrist of Massachusetts State Prison 


A new viewpoint is presented on the problem of crime and 
criminals, for the author sees them as natural consequences, 
rather than as phenomena induced by unusual conditions. 
The exposition is distinctly personal and drawn from the 
varied experiences of the writer in the fields of psychiatry 
and criminology, and indicates the possibilities of applying 
social service methodology in schools, police departments, 


courts, and prisons. 


$2. At bookstores. 


Boston - THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. - Publishers 
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A member of the House of Commons, 


Mr. Amery, says: “A corkscrew is diffi- 
cult to explain. One cannot define its 
shape, or explain its dynamics in a speech. 
Yet a corkscrew works quite simply.” 


Laundress: “I couldn't come yesterday, 
Miss Jones, I had such a pain.” Mistress: 
“What was it, Melissa? Dyspepsia?” 


Laundress: “Well, ma’am, it was some- 
thing I eat; the doctor called it acute 


indiscretion.” 


Vicki Baum, Austrian author, visiting 
here, told a newly made acquaintance in 


New York to speak slowly and perhaps |' 


she would understand him. “Already”, 

said she, “I have learned your two most 

important words, ‘swell’ and ‘lousy’.” 
—Macon Telegraph. 


in London is interviewed 
about his idol, Henry Irving. “He was a 
stickler for detail and spent hours in 
getting a scene correct. The stage-manager 
had to search the town to find a special 
kind of match that produced a blue flame. 
‘Does it really matter? Irving was asked. 
‘Not one man in a thousand will know 
the difference.’ ‘But that is the man we 
are catering for’, Irving replied.” 


Otis Skinner 


Woolworth’s is all over Britain, and the 
chairman of the company, W. L. Stephen- 
son, tells a story of the surprise of visitors 
from the Dominions. The great Australian 
Cricketer, Don Bradman, looked ’round 
in wonder upon the thousands of articles 
displayed for sixpence or less. The mana- 
ger asked if he could do anything for him. 
“Yes”, exclaimed Bradman, bewildered at 
the sight of so much for almost nothing, 
“just show me to your bargain basement !”’ 


An American steamer is reported to have 
brought 15,000 bags of U. S. A. oyster- 
shells to Southampton. These are to be 
used by British poultry-keepers for en- 
couraging the British hen to lay eggs with 
good stout shells. The only one ‘Lucio” 
in The Manchester Guardian, laments in 
verse; one stanza follows: 

O bitter news for patriot hearts, 

Black day for England’s lover! 

The British egg, though good in parts, 

Will wear a foreign cover 
And when the dawn is cold and blue 
The British cock, poor noodle, 
Forgetting cock-a-doodle-do 
Will strike up “Yankee-doodle”’! 


Two things read queerly in an announce- 
ment carried by the esteemed CHRISTIAN 
Reoeister for the purpose of enticing vis- 
itors to the various Unitarian functions 
due to take place during the summer at 
the Isles of Shoals. One is that the breeze 
from any direction is cooled by at least 
nine miles of ocean. This would seem 
superfluous in a Unitarian vicinage, where 
the temperature is usually not much above 
the frost line. The other is that: “You 
cannot be annoyed by anything except 
your own conscience.” Here is a second 
superfluity as applied to the occasions 
cited. Did not witty Tom Appleton de- 
clare with truth that Unitarians believed 
they were too good to be damned? Why, 
then, should a realm of untroubled con- 
science be boomed as an especially de- 
sirable meeting place?—The Churchman. 
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Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at Jeast twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rey. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Revy. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 


Treasurer—lIeaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


STL CUE Cg 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone,’ KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


Ue 
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SHOALSWARD HO! 


} Maximum Inspiration--Minimum Cost ! 


If the demands of your budget prevent 

§ you from taking your usual vacation this § 
season, why not go to “The Shoals” and § 
recoup your energy and faith in Life. 


; Star Island gives you a good room and 

¥ excellent food at $22 to $26 per week. } 
The breeze from any direction is cooled § 

3 by at least 9 miles of ocean. You are far 
away from the heat, noise, and dust of } 
the mainland. You cannot be annoyed : 

; by anything except your own conscience. 


Laymen’s League Week — July 11-18 
$ General Conference Week — July 25-Aug. | 
§ A.U.A. Week — Aug. |-8 
Vacation Week — Aug. 8-15 
are the weeks of “Unitarian Meetings” 


> which are open to everybody. You 
should apply now. 5 


For information write to 


CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer, 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. § 


, Star Island: 
the Tide”’ 


“Those Rocks that Keep Above § 
-— Oscar Laighton. 
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Church Announcements 


BROOKLYN, N.Y—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place — 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn — 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
i eg D.D., minister. Morning service 

A.M, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THHE FIRST UNI- | 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 A.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the’ hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—First Parish, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Rey. Thomas H. Billings, PhD., will preach 
July 19. Summer visitors welcome. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office ary me ieee & 
ing—Stenographie—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


=) Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
)  Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Seaso: 


n Orders. 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK } 


